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For instance—the great Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, 





uses aluminum coo : 
sils exclusively in preparingan 
average of 4000 meals 


‘The BEST COOKS use 


hing uten- 








laily 


Aluminum 


The chefs of many world-famous hotels pieside 
over all-aluminum kitchens. They cook every- 
thing in aluminum—for they have found that 
aluminum cooks everything well. 

Some of these expeits praise the greater dura- 
bility and economy of aluminum utensils. Others 
speak of the ease with which this ware is kept 
clean and sanitary. Still others call attention to 
its safety for all kinds of cooking. 

Hospitals, too, and steamship lines, and rail- 
roads, and packers of food products are using 
aluminum more and more. And housewives, un- 
willing that the large user should monopolize 
such efficiency and economy, are deciding in in- 
creasing numbers that the all-aluminum kitchen is 
better than one equipped with a bit of everything. 

The best cooks use aluminum. 
ALUMINUM WARES ASSOCIATION 


Publicity Division, 844 Rush St., Chicago 


Write for pamphlet, “Alu- 
minum and Aluminum 
Ware” is the title of a re- 
cently published review of 
the latest scientific re- 
searches into the nature 
and uses of aluminum and 
the character of alumi- 
num cooking utensils. A 
copy will be sent free. 
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The Drive Towards the Whole Child 





The first of our May Day ma- 
terial was published last month 
and, pursuant to our policy of 
using this page for a variety 
of messages, we are letting Miss 
Glover speak to our readers., 





S today’s news sheet reflects 
yesterday’s happenings, 
each new generation fresh- 

ly emerged from the home and 
the school tells the story, in 
their habits, ambitions, their 
emotional, social and cultural 
standards, of the mould 
through which they have just 
passed. 

Across the wall of the Bels- 
hazzar’s palace of material 
ease and luxury in which we 
have been living, youth of to- 
day has inscribed its hand- 
writing, flung its challenge. 

“What is the matter with 
us?”’ parried a college fresh- 
man of eighteen to an unmar- 
ried aunt, who had been his 
guardian and chum, herself a 
leader of youth and an educa- 
tor. ‘‘You ask us that incessant- 
ly. The matter is you—you 
older people. You’ve turned 
us loose in the midst of this 
turbulence with nothing to go 
on. With all our experiment- 
ing we are just trying to get 
at something that's real, to 
find something to go on.” 

That js youth’s case—the 
handwriting on the wall: ‘‘You 
have turned us loose with noth- 
ing to go on.” 


the 5 
<\ STRENGTH /* 


NATION’ df 


The generation we send out 


into the world today reflects 
the uncorrelated enthusiasms 
of the early drive towards child 
conservation. Parts of the 
structure they represent are 
splendid, but as a whole it is 
lacking in architectural sym- 


The Child’s 
Bill of Rights 


= pGea + 


RHE ideal to which we should strive 
MANA is that there should be no child 
in America, that has not been born 
under proper conditions, that does not 
live in hygienic surroundings, that 
ever suffers from undernutrition, that 
does not have prompt and efficient 
medical attention and inspection, that 
does not receive primary instruction 
in the elements of hygiene and good 


health. 
Nihu¥ ferrin, 






metry, underlying unity of plan. 
They are in general physically 
more vigorous, mentally freer 
and more alert than any who 


have gone before; their weak- 
ness lies in poverty of the spir- 
it that gives a central motive 
power. 


With a rapidly growing mo- 
mentum, intelligent, parenthood, 
the teaching world, the world 
of science are taking up the 
challenge of youth. The child 
for the first time is being stud- 
ied from the inside out, instead 
of from the outside—aduli 
viewpoint—in. The pattern of 
childhood, not in segments but 
as a whole, is slowly and pain- 
stakingly being constructed so 
that in time we shall have the 
basis of a real understanding 
of and approach to the child. 

These hopeful things are 
springing forth in response to 
this new motive which is be- 
ginning to impel large groups 
of people! 

Parents are gathering togeth- 
er under expert guidance to ex- 
amine into their common pro- 
blems, to study the motives of 
conduct of children, to deter- 
mine the environment most en- 
couraging to development. 

Centers of research are be- 
ing established at many uni- 
versities where laboratory me- 
thods are being applied to the 
study of childhood, in its spe- 
cific and in its total aspects. 

Studies of children are being 
made by physicians, by psycho- 
logists, both individually and 
in clinical groups, to get an 
accurate measure of physical 
and mental development in 
terms of the normal. 

Observation and _ corrective 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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Nutrition and Health Outline 


It is believed that health can 

*be taught as well, if not better, 
indirectly, that is, through natural 
situations that arise and through cor- 
relation with other subjects. Fre- 
quently the teacher will find she can 
combine the nutrition lesson with the 
language, reading or geography very 
effectively. 


Il. We are interested in having 
the children acquire health know- 
ledge, but we are much more interest- 
ed in having them acquire health 
habits. If this is held clearly in mind 
and the teacher will bend her ener- 
gies toward using all the devices ana 
materials suggested as a means to- 
ward this end, the effort will be worth 
while. Frequently these devices are 
treated as though they were ends in 
themselves. 


B; i. 


Ill. Too much cannot be said with 
respect to keeping the lessons alive 
and interesting. An adverse attitude 
towards health will be all too easily 
created if this study becomes mono- 
tonous “preachy,” or stale. For this 
reason, it is believed that a textbook 
or a fixed course of study is inadvis- 
able except as a source of ideas. Flex- 
ibility of subject matter and of method 
is essential. This outline is intended 
to be tentative and suggestive. 


IV. Effort is being made to grade 
the work so as to preserve a proper 
sequence of difficulty and also so as 
to vary the work and keep it new 
and interesting. It is therefore desir- 
able that teachers hold in reserve 
the ideas suggested for the grades in 
advance of the particular one they are 
teaching. There is no objection, how- 
ever, to referring back to or reviewing 
the work of previous years if desired 
or judged advantageous. 

V. Please keep all outlines. 

VI. Return library books prompt- 
ly. 

LESSON I. 

I. Aim: To give the child such a 
Picture of health that he will want 
to do the things that make him 
healthy. 


Il. Problem: What is health? 
Among the facts around which this 

lesson is centered are the following: 
A healthy boy or girl. 


(1) Looks nice, has bright eyes, 
good color. (Do not put too much em- 
phasis upon red cheeks). Investiga- 
tion by physician has shown that the 
ruddy complexion characteristic of 
some nationalities is not peculiar to 
the Polish and that this paleness does 
not necessarily indicate an anemic 
condition. 


(2) Feels like working and like 


By H. M. Hemsing 





playing; has ‘pep’; does not tire 
readily. 

3) Has firm muscles. 

(4) Has strong, good teeth. 

(5) Is happy, has a good mental 
attitude. 

(6) Has 
from defects. 

(7) Weighs enough for age and 
height. 

(The children either have been or 
shortly will be weighed and measur- 
ed. Have each child know whether 
he weighs what he should, but be care- 
ful to have it understood that his 
weight is only on indication of his 
state of health. If there are special 
defects indicated on the health cards, 
the correction of these is a matter of 
interest and investigation to be fol- 
lowed up in home calls). 

III. Activities 
Grade I 

Show pictures or cut out paper 
dolls to represent a thin, cross un- 
healthy child and a normal, happy, 
healthy child. They might be given 
some name or belong to the “I Will’ 
and to the “I Won’t”’ families. 

Grade II 

Tell the story of “Little Pig Runt.”’ 
(See Lesson XVI on last year’s out- 
line. A copy will be placed in the 
library). 

Record each child’s weight on a 
card. Use this from time to time to 
stimulate interest in following health 
habits. If possible, weigh the chila- 
ren from time to time. 

Grade IIT 

1. Show a picture of children play- 
ing or talk about “having a good 
time’ so as to bring out the charac- 
teristics of the healthy child. 

2. Use the rhyme in ‘‘Cho Cho’s 
Grandma” as a means of showing the 
relation of height and weight to 
health. 

3. Interest the children in ‘‘climb- 
ing health hill.’’ (See ‘‘Health Ha- 
bits’’). j 
Grade IV 

1. Tell the story of “The Jack 
Bean Vine’. (lesson XV on old out- 
line). 

2. Pieture or story of a game or 
race. Who will win? Why? 

The Grain of Corn the Farmer Chose 
Grade V 

How many of you have lived in the 
country? Did you ever see a farmer 
pick his seed corn? He does not 
select it right from the stalks. In the 
fall when the corn has grown hard on 
the ear and the stalks are yellow and 
dry it is hauled to the corn crib. Af- 
ter the corn has been shucked, the far- 
mer selects the ears that are to be 
his seed corn for planting the next 


good posture, is free 


spring. These are the things he looks 
for when he selects the ears: 

length of the ear 

roundness of the ear 

number of rows of grains 

depth the grain grows in the cob 

quality of the germ of the grain 

and the healthiness of the young 
sprout. 


All these things the farmer look 
for so that his next year’s crop will 
yield the largest possible number of 
bushels of corn. 


Jimmie’s grandfather was a farmer. 
One day Jimmie had gone out to the 
farm. He stood watching his grand- 
father select his seed corn. Suddenly 
he seized an ear and threw it aside. 

“Hm, no good!”’ he muttered, ‘‘not 
fit to use.” 


“Corn not fit to use!’”’ Jimmie ‘be- 
gan to think. He had always thought 
that corn was corn and that it was 
all fit to use. How careful grand- 
father was. 

Then he began to wonder, ‘Am I 
fit to use?’’ Suddenly he remembered 
the card the doctor had given him at 
school the year before. 


Fit for Service 
“The doctor said that I would not 
be ‘fit for service’ until I had a clean 
up and got rid of my tonsils. He said 
they were keeping me from growing. 
On the same card he told me I need- 
ed to go to the dentist. He also told 
me to take that card home to father 
and mother. I didn’t think much of 
that stuff, but I took home the card 
and talked Mother and Dad out of 

sending me to the doctor. 


“If you have to be so careful about 
seed corn, I guess boys are just as 
important. I had better see about 
making myself fit for use—that’s what 
‘fit for service’ means. My nutrition 
teacher said I wasn’t growing.” 

rrandfather saw out of the corner 
of his eye how thoughtful Jimmie had 
become so he motioned to him to sit 
down beside him. 


‘See that,’’ he said as he ran his 
thumb nail along an ear of corn, ‘“‘a 
perfect ear. No matter how good the 
soil may be to give the young corn 
plants food they will never be quite 
what they should if they are not 
healthy grains for seed.” 


“My nutrition teacher says the same 
thing about us,’’ said Jimmie. ‘‘She 
said good food and plenty of it is not 
all we need. People who go regularly 
to the dentist several times a year, 
wear glasses when they need them, 
and have the things done the doctor 
says to, are going to be the ones who 
can best use the food they eat.”’ 
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“And they will be tall and straight 
and well rounded,” said grandfather 
as he turned the perfect ear in his 
hands, ‘‘and have even rows of teeth.’’ 

“I guess,”’ said Jimmie, ‘that’s be- 
ing ‘fit for service’.”’ 

—Red Cross Nutrition Letter. 
Grade V 

1. “The Grain of Corn the Farmer 
Chose’’. (See Red Cross Nutrition Let- 
ter) What things must you change 
about yourself in order to make you 
“fit to use’? Is the list the same for 
everyone? 

2. Start a booklet as soon as pos- 
sible. Let the children devise slogans 
bearing on the lessons which are suit- 
able for posters. These slogans might 
be placed in the notebook and illustrat- 
ed by those who care to. (Keep the 
best booklets). 

Grade VI 

1. “The Picture of How I Grew”’. 
(Red Cross Nutrition Letter) 

2. Use salmon health record cards 
and let each child use the information 
thereon to make a picture of how he 
grew during the last year. A line 
showing how he should have grown 
should be drawn also. Figures for 
normal weights can be obtained from 
height weight charts in teacher’s pos- 
session or in the library, or from the 
following table: 


Average Height and Gain 
in Weight for Children 12 Years Old. 
Average Height Average Annual 


(inches) jain (lbs.) 

Boys Girls 
Short 54 54 Short 8 10 
Medium 58 58 Medium 9 13 
Tall 61 62 Tall 12 9 


3. A booklet, “It Pays to be 
Healthy” might be made. 

4. Questions for discussion. 

(a) What is health? 

(1) How “Cues a perfectly healthy 
person look? Tiow does he act? 

(2) Does a healthy person have 
colds often? Headache? Is he ab- 
sent from school often because he 
“doesn’t feel well’’? 

(b) Why should we want to be 
healthy? 

(1) Who has the best chance to 
win games? To do good _ school 
work? Who looks the best? Has the 
best time? 


The Picture of How I Grow 


This is a picture showing how a 
pig grew. During periods ‘I’’ it did 
not get just the kind of food it should 
have had. During period “II’’ it was 
given the food that was best. Now 
you must remember that during this 
time the pig had all the sun-shine, 
fresh air, exercise, and rest that it 
needed. 

The line above, that shoots straight 
up, shows how its growth curve would 
have looked if it had been fed right 
food from the start. 

Now I have been wondering 
whether you are getting all the things 





——_——_—_ 


your body needs—especially the right 
kind of food and the right amount of 
it. It is plain the growth of the pig 
depended on his food. I wonder if 
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ours doesn’t, too? And then, I won- 
der if our minds don’t depend on our 
bodies? Can you work better when 
you feel better? We depend upon our 
minds and our country depends upon 
us! If we should build up the blocks 
perhaps here is the way they would 


look: 
A 
scful Citizon 


Fit to Sorv 
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You are keeping a chart of your 
weight and height. I wonder if you 
won’t also want to make a chart of 
your standing in your class work and 
find out if your weight curve and 
your grade curve climb together. Do 
you suppose that it does take a well 
nourished body to serve as the house 
for a healthy mind? 

—Red Cross Nutrition Letter 


LESSON II 
(Rose’s “Teaching Nutrition in the 
Elementary Grades’’) 

I. Aim: To give the child a gener- 
al idea of the rules of healthful liv- 
ing. 

II. Problem: The things that 
count most in making children grow 
big and strong and in keeping them 
healthy are: r 

(1) Food 

(2) Water 

(3) Rest and Sleep 

(4) Playing in the Sunshine and 
Fresh Air 

“(5) Daily Bowel movemeni 

(6) Keeping Happy 

III. Activities 
Grade I 

Arrange a series of pictures to 
show what “I Will’? does to makv, 
her look so healthy. If proper pictur- 
es cannot be procured, a series of 
skeleton figures acting out various 





kealth rules will serve just as well. 
“Il won’t’’ does none of these things 
and so looks thin and ugly, ete. 

Grade II 

1. Tell the story of Johny and 
the Fairy. Johny is a weak little 
boy, who has to drop out of games be- 
cause he gets too tired and can’t win. 
He sits down and wishes aloud that 
he could play like the other boys. A 
fairy appears and tells him some of 
the things he must do. Johny is so 
glad that he runs away before the 
fairy has told him everything. The 
fairy calls him back and tells him the 
rest of the things. 

The next day Johny forgets and 
refuses to eat his breakfast. When 
he gets to school he has to _ stop 
playing because he gets tired. Wish- 
es again. The fairy appears and 
gives him a clock with a bell which 
rings every time he forgets a rule. By 
and by Johny remembers so well that 
he doesn’t need the clock. The fairy 
comes to get it but doesn’t know 
Johny because he has changed so 
much. 

2. Play the story. 

Grade III 

1. Build a ‘Health House” of 
bricks made of the different health 
rules. 

2. Teach the song, The Six Best 
Doctors. 

Tune: Yankee Doodle. 
The six best doctors anywhere 
And no one can deny it, 
Are sunshine, water, rest and afr, 
Exercise and diet. 


These six will gladly you attend 
If only you are willing 
Your minds they’ll cheer, your HNls 
they’ll mend, 
And charge you not one shilling. 
Anonymous 


Crade IV 

The story of the Live-rights and the 
Do-As-l-Please families. Describe 
the latter as unhealthy and unhappy. 
They have a friend, Dr. Pill-box, who 
gives them medicine which helps 
them just for a while. The Live- 
rights have a friend in Dr. Keep-well, 
who tells them the rules of healthful 
living as indicated before. Try to get 
the children to tell what Dr. Keep- 
well tells the Live-right. 
Grade V 

1. Relate to previous lesson on 
“Keeping Fit.’”’ Discuss how each one cf 
the factors mentioned helps to keep us 
fit, as: 

(a) Food mends our bodies and 
builds them. 

(b) A bowel movement 
day makes us feel better. 

(c) Water helps to keep our bodies 
clean inside and outside. 

(d) Rest and sleep give our bodies 
a chance to grow. | 

(e) Keeping happy helps us to get 
well and to keep well. 


every 
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(f) Playing in the sunshine and 
fresh air makes us strong and keeps 
us well. 

2. Add the main facts of the new 
lesson to this booklet. 

Grade VI 

1. Average length of life: 

1800 1900 1921 193 

35 years 45 years 58 years ? 

What things will increase’ the 
length of life? Show how these 
health rules, if followed, may heip 
people to live longer and better. Tell 
about Ponce de Leon’s search for the 
“Fountain of Youth’? and show how 
the modern search for health is a 
more real and more worth while 
search for the “Fountain of Youth.” 


Lesson III 

I. Aim: To show the importance 
of milk as a food and to interest the 
child in drinking it. 

II. Subject Matter 

1. Boys and girls need one quart 
of milk every day to help them grow 
big and tall. 

2. They can get their quart by 
drinking a glassful of milk at each 
meal and one after school (or they 
can have one glassful cooked in soup 
or pudding for lunch or for dinner). 

3. Cocoa may take the place of 
milk on cold mornings if it is not 


strong,—-just hot milk flavored with 
cocoa. 

III. Activities 

Tell the story of Jimmie and His 


Pets (See Lesson V, last year’s out- 
line). 

Lesson IV 

Activities 

1. Dramatize the story of ‘Jim- 
mie and His Pets.” 

2. Show a Coffee pot and a Tea- 
pot with scowly faces and a Milk 
bottle with a smiling face (patterns 
found in ‘Health Habits’’). Have 
each talk, inviting a girl to drink and 
promising that he will make her look 
like him. The little girl answers, ‘‘No, 
no, go away, Mr. Coffee pot, I want 
Mr. Milk bottle.’’ Let someone fill 
an imaginary glass from the milk 
bottle for each child and then all 
play they are drinking the milk. 
Lesson V 

Tell the story ‘“‘The Secret”’ with ap- 
propriate illustrations. 


THE SECRET 

Once upon a time there was a little 
boy. His name was Teddy. Teddy 
had a bicycle to ride. He had a fine 
bat and a new ball. He had a train 
of cars that would run, a pony and a 
dog, a white rabbit, a red wagon, and 
many other things. 

But Teddy was not happy. He was 
not happy because the boys at school 
would not play with him. 

Dick said, ‘‘Teddy is too small to 
play with us. We do not want him.” 

Billy said, ‘‘Teddy is not strong 
enough to play with us.” 

Teddy could not run fast. He was 
the smallest boy,in school. He was 
smaller than Peter. And Peter was 
only six. 


Teddy wanted to play ball with Dick 
and Billy and Jim. He wanted to be 
in snow fights. He wanted to run a 
race and win. He wanted to be big 
and strong. 

One day Teddy sat down and cried. 

Soon someone said, ‘“‘Stop crying, 
Teddy. Tell me, why you cry? Let 
me help you.’’ Teddy looked up. A 
Fairy stood near him. 

“O Fairy!” said Teddy, ‘“‘I want to 
be as big as Jim.” ‘‘Very well,’”’ said 
the Fairy, and she whispered some- 
thing in Teddy’s ear. 

That night when Teddy ate his sup- 
per he asked for brown bread and 
milk. He scowled at cake and pickles. 

Teddy opened his window wide. And 
when the clock struck seven he 
jumped into bed. He slept and slept. 

The next morning a cup of coffee 
stood near Teddy’s plate. He pushed 
it away and he said, ‘‘No more of that 
for me. I am going to drink milk.” 

Teddy drank milk. He ate food 
that put strong iron into his arms and 
legs. He slept with his windows wide 
open. He went to bed at seven o’clock. 
How he grew! Soon he could run 
fast. He was strong and he was near- 
ly as big as Jim. Now he is bigger 
than Jim. 

Dick says, ‘‘We want Teddy to play 
on our team. He can bat a ball. He 
can catch a ball. And how he can 
run! We shall win every game.’’ 

—Courtesy of Miss Mudge. 


GRADE II 
Lesson III 

Tell the story of ‘‘The Milk-Bottle 
Man.” (Make a jointed figure of a 
“Milk Bottle Man’ to illustrate the 
story.) 

Once there was a little girl named 
Mary Won’t. She wouldn’t drink her 
milk and she wouldn’t eat anything 
unless she liked it. She would not 
stop drinking coffee. One night she 
drank a whole cup of strong coffee. 
When she went to bed she couldn’t 
sleep for a long time. After a while 
she fell asleep and this is what she 
dreamt. 

She dreamt she saw a milk bottle, 
but it looked like a man. It had arms 
and legs and he was crying, ‘‘Oh dear, 
what shall I do? The milkman left 
me at Mary Wont’s door and she won’t 
drink my milk.” 

When Mary heard this she said, 
“No, I don’t like milk and I don’t see 
why I should drink it.” 

The Milk Bottle Man cried harder 
than ever and said, ‘‘What will become 
of Mary Won’t? She won’t grow and 
she won’t be big and strong and she 
is so cross nobody likes her.”’ 

Mary didn’t like that one bit. She 
said, “If I drink milk, will it make 
me grow big and strong?” 

“Yes,’’ said the Milk Bottle Man, 
“it will help to make you grow, but 
tea and coffee won’t help you to grow. 
They are keeping you from growing.” 

“Well’’, said Mary, “I will try drink- 
ing milk.”’ 

Every day she drank four glasses 


of milk but no coffee. She did this 
for a long time. 

One night she dreamed about the 
Milk Bottle Man again. This time he 
was laughing and very happy. As he 
danced about, he cried, “Oh, Mary will 
drink her milk! She will drink her 
milk. And you should see Mary Will! 
She is growing so big and she looks 
so well you would hardly know her. 
She is happy all day and everybody 
likes her.’ 

Then Mary awoke. But she kept 
right on drinking her milk for she 
knew what the Milk Bottle Man said 
was true. 


Lesson IV 
1. Teach ‘‘The Friendly Cow’ by 
Stevenson.’ Talk about milk and 
where it comes from, using pictures 
2. Read and talk about ‘‘The Milk 
Train.” 


THE MILK TRAIN 


Chug, chug, choo, down the 
track, 

Hark! The engine big and black, 

Is bringing milk all creamy white, 


To make our bread taste good tonight. 


choo, 


The long, long train comes puffing in, 
The men stand ready to begin 

To load the cans and bottles too, 
As they have well learned how to do. 


And then the wagons drive away. 
And carry milk to children gay 

Let’s wave a “‘thank you’’ to the train 
So it will surely come again. 


(Winifred Stuart Gibbs) 


Lesson V 

I. Subject Matter 

1. Ice cream is a food. It should 
be eaten as part of a meal and not in 
between meals as an ‘“‘extra’’. 

2. Ice cream should be eaten slow- 
ly. 
Illustrative Material 


Building the House of Health 


Whenever a child drinks good fresh 
milk 

Whenever he eats ice cream. 

He adds a brick to his House of 
Health 

And then he adds a beam. 

And every saucer of good cream soup 

With vegetables blended well 

Keep the House all spick and span 
and neat, 

And swept and garnished well. 

(Winifred Stuart Gibbs) 


3. Call attention to the fact that 
many bricks and only a few beams 
are required. 


GRADE III. 

Lesson III 

Subject 
Grade I. 

Illustrative Material 

1. The Fairies in the Milk Bottle. 
See ‘‘Health Habits’. Let the chila- 
ren play they represent these fairies 
and let each tell what she does. 

2. Have a Milk Bottle Race (See 
Health Habits). 


Matter as indicated for 
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Lesson IV 

Tell the story, “She Would not 
Drink Her Milk”? (In library). 
Lesson V 

Read the story ‘‘Why the Cow 
Jumped Over the Moon” (In library). 


GRADE IV 
Tesson III 

1. Subject Matter 

1. We need one quart of milk a 
day to help us gain in weight. 

2. Milk is a good food because it 
has something in it which 

(a) Builds strong muscles (‘‘Pat- 
rick Protein’’). 

(b) Builds strong bones and teeth 
(‘‘Minnie Mineral Matter’’). 

(c) tives us ‘“‘pep’’, makes us feel 
like playing and like working. (‘‘Sally 
Sugar’ and ‘‘Fannie Fat’’). 

(d) Makes us grow and keeps us 
well (‘‘Viola Vitamin’’). 

II Activities 

1. Draw milk bottles or make milk 
bottle booklets. Write the main facts 
of the milk lessons in these. 

2. Color poster letter (Dairy Coun- 
cil literature, to be furnished). 


Lesson IV 

I Subject Matter 

1. Coffee and tea may keep us 
from gaining. We should not let them 
take the place of milk. 

2. Milk must have the best of care 
in the home. It should be kept clean, 
cool, and covered. = 

3. If we do not like milk we should 
h*ve in soups, in puddings, or in co- 
coa,. 

II. Activities 

Read the story of ‘‘The Wonderful 
Window”’ in ‘“‘Cho Cho and the Health 
Fairy’’. 


Lesson V. 

I. Subject Matter 

1. Some foods that we get from 
milk are butter and cheese. 

2. Butter has two ‘“‘fairies’’ in it, 
“Fannie Fat’ and ‘Viola Vitamin”’ 
(What do they do for us?) 

3. ‘Patrick Protein’ lives’ in 
cheese as well as in milk. Cheese 
should be eaten with crackers or hard 
bread and chewed very well. 

1. When we eat cheese we do not 
need meat. 

II. Activities 

1. Let milk sour or use a part of a 
innket tablet to thicken it. Strain 
through a cheese cloth to show how 
cottage cheese, is made, 

2. Tell or read the story, ‘‘Queen 
of the Milk Fairies.’’ (In library). 


GRADE V 
lesson III. 

i. Subject Matter 

1. Review subject matter in Les- 
sons III and IV, for Grade IV. 

2. Diseuss the importance of hav- 
ing milk pure. Why must it be kept 
“cool, clean, covered’’? 

Teach the term, ‘“‘bacteria’’. 

Bacteria, like people must have food 
in order to grow. Milk is good food 
for them too. Bacteria cannot live if 
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the temperature is very high and can- 
not grow and multiply if it is very low 
and if they have no moisture. What 
ways of protecting milk from bacteria 
do these facts suggest? 

Teach the meaning of the term, 
“nasturization’’. 

Illustrative Material 

“All about Milk.” 

A thermometer is useful in discus- 
sing the relationship of temperature 
to bacteria. 


Lesson IV 

1. The _ playlet, ‘Following the 
Milk Can’”’ can be used as a means of 
summarizing the previous lessons in 
an interesting way. The parts can be 
assigned and either read or recited. 

2. Discuss ‘Milk Products’”’. 

(a) Review the study of cheese. 

Kinds. 

How made. 

Value in diet (a muscle builder and 
energy producer). 

Ways of using. 

(A bulletin on ‘Cheese’ 
placed in the library. 


’ 


will be 


Lesson V 

I. Subject Matter 

Milk Products—continued. 

Butter 

How made. 

Value in Diet. Furnishes fuel or 
energy (contains fat). Produces 
growth (contains vitamins). 

Use. 

II. Activities 

Make putter. A pint or half pint of 
heavy cream beaten with a Dover egg- 
beater. A Dover egg-beater can be 
used, or churns may be made. 


GRADE VI 
Lesson III. 

I. Subject Matter 

1. Review composition of milk. 

Water (87 per cent) 

Building material: for muscle (Pro- 
tein); for bone (mineral matter 
lime) 

Fuel material (Fat, sugar) 

Growth and health-keeping material 
(Vitamins) 

2. Care of milk 

Cow 

Milker—clean hands, clean clothes. 

Utensils 

Milk 

3. Discuss the importance of hav- 
ing milk inspection; relate this tonic 
to good citizenship, show responsibili- 
ty of people in (1) electing good san- 
itation and inspection officers; (2) 
caring for milk in the home so as not 
to spread disease. 

Peferences 

“All about Milk” 

“The Care of the Child’s Food in the 
Home.” 

“Where to Place Food in the House- 
hold Refrigerator.”’ 

Lesson IV 

I. Subject Matter—Milk continued. 

1. Marketing 

Containers (Why seamless) 

Pasturization (review) 

Why? How? 


2. Use 

Whole milk 

Types of cooked milk dishes. Des- 
serts( Name some), Soups, Creamed 
vegetables. 

Skimmed 

Sour 

Evaporated (unsweatened) 

Condensed (sweetened) 

Dried. 

When is it permissible to use evap- 
orated, condensed or dried milk? 

Illustrative material 

1. Pamphlets in library. 

2. Playlet, “Eating Milk’’. Parts 
can be read by the children if it is 
not desirable to take the time to learn 
them. 

Lesson V 

Subject Matter 

Cheese (Review): How made; 
Kinds: Value as food; Use as food. 

Butter (Review): How made; Value 
as food. 

Ice Cream: Ingredients used in mak- 
ing; Handling—importance of cleanli- 
ness: Use as food. 

When to eat it? 

How to eat it? 

Differences in food value according 
to materials use. 

Activities. 

1. <A trip to a dairy, real or imag- 
inary. 

2. If butter or cheese have not 
been made in these classes, this would 
form an interesting project. (See di- 
rections for Grade V). 





Editorial 
(Continued from Page 33) 
clinics are springing up all 
over the cou>trv where handi- 
caps and defects are as speedi- 
ly as possible treated and ways 
and means of developing the 
maximum child are being deter-: 

mined. 

And the discovery and experi- 
mentation that is being prvught 
out through these various 
means are beifig widely dis- 
seminated and absorbed into 
‘ommon practice in the home 
and in the school. 

Many influences are at work 
to bring into unison the various 
scattered efforts touching the 
welfare of the child. Four 
years ago the traditional cele- 
bration of May Day as a festi- 
val for children was revived in 
a new sense as a day to ¢all at- 
tention to the health of child- 

" May Day has had very 
significant results in drawing 
together many organizations 
coneerned with the well-being 
of children in a recognition of 
common interests and goals. It 
has served as a back-drop a- 
sainst which is screened the 
progress of community activi- 
ties in the interest of children. 

With each May Day health 
has expanded in its significance 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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Student Club Work in Ewing, Virginia 


‘|’ HE Winifred 

Stuart Gibbs 
Club compwsed 
of the home 
economics  stu- 
dents of the 
Lee County In- 
dustrial school. 
at Ewing, Vir- 
ginia, was first 
organized In 
1924, under 
Miss Lillian 
Horton, teacher. 
The club was 
named in honor of Winifred Stuart 
Gibbs, Editor of THE AMERICAN 
FOOD JOURNAL, who is our sponsor, 
and who is helping us in many ways 
with our work. 

Of the original organization we are 
unable to find the details, but the re- 
cords begin with reorganization in Oc- 
tober 1925 with Miss Garnet Shuffle- 
barger teacher. 

Officers for 1925-6 were: 
Edna Breeding; Vice President, 
Crumley; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Breeding. 

A number of improvements were 
made in our department, of which we 
will not give detailed account here. 

This brings us to the present organ- 
ization of the club which took place 
October 4, 1926. Miss Lola McAlpin 
is our teacher. The officers for the 
school year 1926-27 are as follows: 

President, Marie Neil Thompson; 
Vice President, Janie Fugate; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Ruby Parkey. 

Program Committee: Edith Breed- 
ing, Alice Horton, Icie Mae Collins. 

We have twenty-eight club mem- 
bers: Edith Breeding, Rachel Davis, 
Onolee Brooks, Bonnie Grabeel, Gladys 
Grabeel, Zella Miner, Edna Myers, 
Mary Ellen Parkey, Marie Neil Thomp- 
son, Janie Fugate, Lillie Mae Robin- 





Lola McAlpin 


President, 
Alta 
Edith 


son, Nettie Ball, Icie Collins, Jessie 
Combs, Eula Crockett. Anna Maye 
Harris, Bennie Hobbs, Golden Hobbs, 


Ruby Hobbs, Blanche Hollifield, Alice 
Horton, Blanche Marcum, Mary Gene 


Marcum, Verna Osborne, Ruby 
Parkey, Helen Willis, Lillian Robin- 
son. 

The club motto is, “Insist upon 
yourself; Never Imitate.’’ The club 
colors are blue and white. We chose 
these colors because they stand for 
truth and purity. Our aims are as 
follows: 

1. To keep the principal’s office 


clean and in order. 

2. To entertain the football boys, 
seniors, and the faculty some time 
during the school year. 

38. To beautify the school grounds. 

4. To keep the auditorium and 
stage in order. 





By the Club Members 


Editor's Note—To Mrs. Ora 
Hart Avery, State Supervisor 
of Home Economics in Virgin- 
ia, belongs the credit for an 
original idea. Realizing that 
outside contacts are always 
stimulating to both sides, Mrs. 
Avery invited representatives 
from various specialized fields 
in home economics to act as 
sponsors for the Virginia club.. | 
The fact that the editor of | 

| 
| 





FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCA- 
TION was honored by an invi- 
tation to stand as sponsor for 
one of the clubs is very gratify- 
ing, and one of which we are all 
very proud, That FOOD AND 
HEALTH EDUCATION may re- 
pay in some small measure the 
debt it owes these girls and 
their teacher is our earnest 
wish. The debt, if it is to be 
paid in full, must be in terms | 
of practical help as well as in- | 
spiration, 











Second Year 





Economics Girls 


Kitchen 


Home 


Just from the 


To give a dinner for the school 


board members. 


6. 


To play games and teach new 


games to the children in the grades. 


To give several plays during the 


year. 


8. To put on a program every two 
weeks for chapel in high school. 

Some of our aims we have already 
carried out, others we are doing all 
the while, and the rest we hope to 
do soon. 

The day of the district meeting at 
Ewing, the home economics girls serv- 
ed dinner to all the faculty and visit- 
ing teachers. 

We are at present divided into two 
groups, and are playing games with 
the children in the grades. They, as 
well as the club girls, seem to enjoy 
it very much. At the end of a certain 
time the two girls playing together 
having the best record will be given 
a prize. 

We also plan to serve dinner to the 
school board members soon and en- 
tertain the football boys, seniors, and 
faculty. 

The club 
County fair. 


girls helped with the 
We won first prize on 








Winifred Stuart Gibbs Cottage 
(Before Remodeling) 


the Community exhibit, which means 
$60.00 for our school library. 

The state nurse visited our school 
while here. She gave a demonstration 
on the ‘Caring for the Sick,’”’ in the 
class of home nursing. | 

We, the Winifred Stuart Gibbs Club 
girls take much interest in our cot- 
tage, after helping to plan the furnish- 
ing of it. We have taken pictures of 
it before it was furnished and painted. 

We have recently adopted a con- 
stitution and a set of by-laws for our 
club. 

On the evening of February 4, our 
department gave a miscellaneous pro- 
gram, followed by a supper. The pro- 
ceeds of the evening amounted to 
$51.70 of which $7.00 was expense, 
and of which $16.64 was used to pay 
for some of the basket ball uniforms. 

Mrs. Dora Albert Ritchie has been 
recently chosen by our club as local 
adviser. 

Since the first of November ou 
class hus been serving one hot dish 
for lurch esch day to the children of 
the primary room, and to several other 
rooms most of the time. We are glad 
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Sewing Hour in the Bed Room 

















Dining Room (Serving Dinner) 



























Winifred Stuart Gibbs Club Officers 











Part of the Girls Wearing Sewing 
Aprons 


primary 
and 


to be able to report every 
student up to normal weight, 
many above normal, ag against a lerge 
number who were under weight when 
we began. The expense was borne by 
the class during November and De- 
cember, and has been borne by the 
patrons since January. 

We are planning to have each mem- 
her of our club sow a bed or box of 





Living Room (Study Period) 








Mountain in Front of Cottage, Ewing, 
Virginia 





(Mary Neil Thompson, 
President, Serving Tea) 


Living Room 


petunias and scarlet sage in her home, 
and are going to ask each mother in 
Ewing to sow a bed or box of petunias. 
We are planning to give a father 
and son banquet in three courses soon. 
About forty guests will be present. 
The Winifred Stuart Gibbs Club is 
doing all it can to learn something, 
have a good time, and show others a 
good time during the year 1926-27. 
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Something From “The Pepto- 
mist” 





Gibbs Club 





Stuart 
Kwing 


Winifred 





Again! We are glad to send a mes- 
sage to ‘The Peptomist.”’ We are 
still active in our school work. Every 
day we are finding new problems to 
be solved. Recently we formed and 
adopted a written constitution. On 
last Wednesday our club unanimously 
chose Mrs. H. T. Ritchie as our local 
adviser. Our business meetings are 
held on the first and third Wednesday 
of each month, and a program is given 
on the first and third Tuesday of each 
month by the club members at chapel 
exercises. 
Our county nurse made physical in- 
spections in our school during October 
and she found many defects. Many of 
the defects have been corrected, more 
are being corrected now and we hope 
the good work will continue until our 
school shall have one hundred per 
cent of five-pointers in all the grades 
and throughout the high school. No- 
vember the 15 our school received 
scales to be used in the health work. 
Money for the scales was made by a 
health program given the first of No- 
vember. We now have thirteen girls 
in our class of thirty who are from 
ten to thirty pounds under weight. We 
are sorry to have such a large num- 
ber under weight. Since January 3 
we have worked out some menus and 
a schedule of living for underweights. 
Since Christmas we have been keep- 
ing a weight chart, weighing all the 
members of our class each week. Some 
of the girls who were under weight 
last October have reached normal 
weight, and we hope the others will 
soon. Since November we have also 
been helping with the health work in 
the grades. We _ serve the _ pupils 
every day some hot 
dish, such as soup,. chocolate, baked 
apples, cookies, ete. 

The children of the 
bring foods from their homes to be 
prepared and served. They are very 
much interested in getting a cup of 
hot soup to eat with their cold luneh- 
es. Now the health chart shows all 
the primary pupils up to normal 
weight, or above in comparison to a 
large number who were considerately 
underweight when the hot lunch ser- 
vice began. 

“This is the best soup I have ever 
drunk,”’ said one little boy who had 
just drank a cup of hot chocolate. “T 
like this butter in my soup,’’ remark- 
ed one little girl, who drinking 
a cup of hot chocolate with a marsh- 
mallow in it. 


(free of charge) 


community 


was 


Among the many activities of our 
club planned for the coming months 
are: organizing basket ball teams (for 
which have been ordered), a 
miscellaneous program to | given 


suits 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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THE STORY OF FOOD AND FOOD PRODUCTS 








The Story of Walnuts 





By Arthur W. Christie 


Assistant Professor of Fruit Products, University of California, and Chief 


Chemist, California 


T HE Walnut is the King of Nuts 
and one of the important horti- 
cultural crops of California. There 
are now about 110,000 acres of wal- 
nuts in California, of which about 
two-thirds are in bearing. The pre- 
normal production amounts to 
over 50,000,000 pounds annually, 
with a wholesale value of over 
$10,000,000. The only other state 
in the United States which grows 
walnuts commercially is Oregon, with 
2 production of 1,500,000 pounds. 
California supplies nearly half of all 
the walnuts consumed in the United 
States, the remainder being imported 
from France, Italy, China and other 
foreign countries. 


sent 


Comparatively Few Nuts Consumed in 
This Country 


Although walnuts are widely known 
and used, the per capita consumption 
in this country is surprisingly small. 
The average American uses not over 
one pound of walnuts a year, which 
is equivalent to a half pound of kernels 
Walnuts are relatively high priced 
when compared with common food 
staples but the delicate flavor of this 
Kine of Nuts, together with the many 
varied and tasty ways in which they 
ean be used have made walnuts a 
favorite with all who enjoy good 
things to eat. 

Few consumers appreciate the many 
processes and great care with which 
the standard brands of walnuts are 
prepared for the market. Many prob- 
ably think that the walnuts displayed 
in stores for sale are just as they 
came from the tree. 

The marketing of California wal- 
ruts is dominated by the California 
Walnut Growers’ Association. This 
very successful growers’ cooperative 
marketing association, which handles 
about 85 per cent of the state crop, 
has been for years the leading agency 
in developing improved methods and 
equipment for preparing walnuts for 
market. These methods are all di- 
rected toward producing @lean, bright 
nuts of uniform size and containing 
a high percentage of light colored, 
plump kernels. 

In order that a better understand- 
ing may be had of their importance 
and value, a brief description will be 
given of the processes through which 
‘walnuts pass from the tree to the 
consumer. This should explain why 


the standard brands of walnuts ne- 
cessarily bring a slightly higher price 
and are worth more than the dingy 
looking, unculled, ungraded walnuts 
direct from the orchard which are of- 
ten sold in store and road-side stands 
at what appear to the uninformed to 
be bargain prices. The old saying 
that you only get what you pay for 
is well exemplified in walnuts. While 
some of these non-descript lots may, 
and some times do, -contain a good 
percentage of plump, sound, kernels, 
they often contain a material number 
of moldy, wormy, dark or _ shriveled 
kernels. 

Walnuts which have been through a 
modern packing house have the de- 
fective nuts very largely removed. For 
instance, the well known :Diamond 
Brand of the California Walnut Grow- 
ers’ Association is guaranteed to con- 
tain not less than 90 per cent and 
normally averages 95 per cent of 
sound, plump kernels. 


Getting the Nuts Ready for Market 


When walnuts mature in Septem- 
ber and October, the green husk which 
encases the nut splits open and per- 
mits the nuts to drop to the ground 
from where they are frequently gath- 
ered into sacks. The walnuts must 
next be dried to remove the excess 
moisture they still contafin. There 
are two methods of doing this, either 
by exposure to the sun and wind in 
slat bottom trays for a number of days 
or by the use of modern dehydraters 
in which a strong blast of air heated 
to 110 degrees removes the excess 
moisture in a few hours. The dried 
nuts are then sacked and delivered 
to a nearby packing house of which 
there are about fifty in the state. 

Walnuts are classified into three 
main.groups, depending on the variety 
of tree from which produced. These 
are: 

i... Sor 
ling trees. 


Shells, produced by seed- 


budded 
the Placentia Per- 


2. Buds, produced’ by 
trees, largely of 
fection variety. 
3. Fancy Varieties, consisting prin- 
cipally of the Franquette, Mayette, 


I’nreka, Concord and Payne varieties. 

The budded and fancy varieties are 
more unifcrm and run to larger sizes 
with smooth regular shells and large 
plump kernels, and hence command 


Walnut Growers’ Association 


higher prices. ‘However, the _ soft- 
shells, though usually smaller and 
less uniform in appearance, contain 
very good kernels. 

The first operation in the packing 
house is called ‘‘Blowing’’ and the ap- 
paratus is similar in principle to a 
vacuum cleaner. Nuts with blank or 
shriveled kernels are automatically 
separated from the heavier nuts with 
plump kernels by a suction fan. 

The nuts next pass along belts 
where women pick out all nuts which 
are wormy, split, moldy, or of unat- 
tractive appearance. 

The shells of the nuts are next 
cleansed and bleached in a _ dilute 
hypochlorite solution, giving them a 
bright, uniform straw color. The nuts 
are in the bleacher only two or three 
minutes and the liquid merely pene- 
trates a short distance into the shells. 
Bleaching has no effect on the kernels 
but does greatly improve the external 
appearance of the shells. A second 
culling is then given to remove any 
nuts which have not responded to 
cleansing or bleaching. 


Separating According to Size 


The nuts are next separated me- 
chanically into standara sizes by slow- 
ly revolving cylinders with ,sections 
containing holes of given diameters. 
For instance, in the case of Soft- 
shells, all nuts of one inch or less in 
diameter are called ‘‘Babies’’ and are 
separated from the larger nuts called 
“Number Ones’’. Similarly, budded 
nuts, are separated into Large, Me- 
dium and Baby sizes. 

The graded nuts are collected in 
ventilated bins where they remain for 
a day or more until the superficial 
moisture absorbed during bleaching is 
evaporated. From these bins the nuts 
are weighed into sacks for shipment 
but not before they are given a care- 
ful final culling to remove any defec- 
tive nuts which may have previously 
escaped. 

Before shipment each lot is system- 
atically sampled and several hundrea 
nuts cracked and examined by a rigid 
inspection system to see that it con- 
forms to the specifications laid down 
for that grade. Walnuts found equal 
in aualitv to the high standards set 
by the California Walnut Growers’ As- 
sociation for its Diamond Brand, are, 
after inspection, individually brand- 
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| ed by an ingenious automatic ma- 

| chine which rubber stamps the well 
known Diamond trade-mark on each 
and every nut, thereby identifying it 
to the consumer. 

Many of the walnuts which are 
culled out in the packing house, be- 
cause they are split or of poor ex- 
ternal appearance, contain good kern- 
els. These nuts are cracked by auto- 
matic machines and the kernels separ- 
ated from the shells by hand, cleaned 
and graded according to quality. The 
best grades are sold to confectioners, 
bakers, etc, A considereble quantity is 
also sold in small vacuum sealed cans. 
This process preserves walnut kernels 
indefinitely without change and _ re- 
presents a very convenient and eco- 
nomical way to buy walnuts for culi- 
nary purposes. 
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I trust this brief description will 
give you a clearer conception of the 
care with which California walnuts 
are prepared for the market. These 
processes, carried on at nominal cost 
in large packing houses, insure the 
purchaser of standard brands of wal- 
nuts obtaining clean, bright walnuts 
of uniform size and containing a high 
percentage of sound, plump kernels. 
In this way, the consumer gets a 
auality product at a fair profit to the 
grower above the cost of production 

The packing and marketing of 
California walnuts is an excellent ex- 
ample of the advantages to both con- 
sumer and producer of marketing agri- 
cultural products on a large scale un- 
der constantly maintained standards 
of quality. 


St. Patrick’s Day Favors 























































































































































Spring | 
is the time for 
salad lessons 


CooKERY students enjoy 
exercising their imagination 
and skill in preparing at- 
tractive salads. 

An unusual and whole- 
some combination is found 
in Johnson Salad. The man 
who originated it says that 
it is built on philosophic 
lines—hence its name. The 
sauerkraut is beneficial; 
ALL-BRAN aids _peristalti- 
action; the celery and pears 
furnish roughage and min- 
erals; the oil is a lubricant. 


JOHNSON SALAD 


6 canned pears, | cup celery, | cup 

cauerkraut, 4 cup Kellogg’s ALL- 

BRAN, Russian Dressing. ny 
Cut pears, celery and kraut in 

small pieces. Mix with Russian 

Dressing and add ALL-BRAN. Serve 

on lettuce. Garnish with two strips 

of pimiento crossed, and small ro- 4 


cettes of cheese. All ineredients 


chould be thoroughly chilled. 


blog | 


ALL-BRAN 


HELP YOURSELF TO HEALTH ‘ 











Home Economics Department FII-3 d 
KELLOGG COMPANY 
Battle Creek, Michigan 

Please send me a set ~f recipes using 
Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN and Kellogg's Corn 


Flakes. 


Name 








Address 
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Suggestions of Veachers Regarding Sources of Material 





Editor’s Note.—To assist teachers in 
obtaining material published by manu- 
facturers of foods, FOOD AND HEALTH 
EDUCATION will gladly forward re- 
quests from teachers to these manufac- 
turers. If those requesting booklets on 
which there is a charge, send the cost, 
FOOD AN!) HEALTH EDUCATION 
will gladly forward this, also. Some of 
the material available in printed form is 
listed below, each publication being 
given a key number. 


Because of the vast amount of clerical 
work involved, teachers are asked to 
send each request on a separate slip of 
paper, size 4x4 in., giving the key 
number of the publication and name 
and address on each separate slip. 
Enclose slips in an envelope and 
send to Food and Health Education, 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





1. “Temperature Charts.” Helpful 
charts, perforated for binding with les 
son plans or may be hung on the wall 
through center perforation. Combina- 
tion of time and temperature charts, 
together with standard recipes form 
quite a complete baking guide for class 
or home use. 

3. “Lesson Plans.” A set of booklets 
under the following captions: “Deep 
Fat Frying’; “Baking Powder Batters 
and Doughs”’; “Cakes, Frostings and 


Fillings”; “Christmas Suggestions”: 
“The Muffin Mixture and Its Varia- 
tions’; “Baking Powder Biscuit and Its 
Relatives’; “Baking Powder.” These 
are perforated so that they will fit into 
any note book. 


4. “Tempting Recipes.” Booklet fea- 
turing recipes for quick breads and vari- 
ous dessert dishes. 


7. “Fee“ing the Child for Health.” 
A good example of how progressive 
manufacturers are adapting the facts in 
science to their own educational pub- 
licity. Fruit and its place in the diet 
is the central point of the discussion. 


24. “Why We Refrigerate Foods.” 
Pamphlet treating of the reasons un- 
derlying food spoilage and why low 
temperatures retard food decomposition. 


27. “Reliable Recipes.” A seventy- 
five-page cook book prepared by the 
domestic science department of a large 
baking powder company. Recipes in 
clude directions for preparing all 
dishes in which baking powder is 
used. Material is well arranged. 


97. “The Romance of Ice.” Interesting 
booklet telling how the deeds of oiden 
t‘mes have led to pr2:en. performance 
in the ice industries. 


108. “Foods—Facts, Fads and Fan- 
cies.” Some helpful information in 


pamphlet form, presented by the editor 
of a dietetic magazine, 


116. “Domestic Science Bulletins.” A 
series of leaflets, arranged as lesson 
plans, featuring the use of fruit. Nn- 
merous recipes. Valuable for home eco- 
nomics classes and teachers of home 
economics. 

151. “Oleomargarine, Its Purity, 
Wholesomeness and Economic Impo~- 
tance.” Valuable information concern- 
ing the production, food value and eco- 
nomic value of oleomargarine. Pre- 
pared by the research department of a 
trade association. 

156. “Twenty Lessons in Domestic 
Science.” Suggested lessons for the 
domestic science teacher. Issued by a 
baking powder company. 

157. “The Care of the Home Refrig- 
erator.” “Where to Place Food in the 
Household Refrigerator.” Two book- 
lets giving practical and much needed 
information in a condensed form. 

167. “Pies of the Sunny South.” 
Booklet featuring pertinent points in 
pie making. 

170. “Sunkist Recipes for Every 
Day.” Fifty-page illustrated pamphlet 
giving a variety of recipes and direc- 
tions for serving fruits. Ten-minute 
salads and ten-minute desserts are spe- 
cial features. Not furnished in quan- 
tity. 

178. “Dainty Desserts.” Leaflet con- 
taining recipes suitable for all occa- 
sions, with colored illustrations. 








! amphlets 


varez. From an 


TEACHERS! 
Send Today for Our Pamphlets and Posters 
There is no charge if you use the coupon below 
1. Marketing for Health—Suggesting a plan for a class 


demonstration on marketing. 
2. Digestibility, Roughage, and Vitamins—Dr. W. C. Al- 


at the Cal. Home 


address given 
Economics Convention. 

. The Bread of Life—Dr. E. V. McCollum. 

. Bread as the Physician Sees It—Dr. Morris Fishbein. 

5. Foods That Give Health—Briefly discusses various kinds 
of food and their functions. 

. Modern Bread—Gives the nutritive value of bread as it 
is made commercially today. 

. The Truth About Food Fads—Dr. Agnes Fay Morgan. 

3. What Foods Will Keep the Family Well—Has to do wit! 
meal planning. 

9. Foods, Facts, Fads and Fancies—Dr. W. M. Happ—Dis- 
cusses the question from the medical standpoint. 

. White Bread—Dr. W. M. Happ—Discusses the ro'e of 
white bread in nutrition. 

. Answering Bread Criticisms—R. H. Shaw—Gives results 
from the Nutritional Laboratory. 

. The Story of Pie—A discuss'on of the nutritive va'ue and 
p'ace of pic in the diet. 





; fa Milk ana Fresh Fruit 
OB It is Health Insurance 











Poster 1—Health Insurance—shown 
above. 

Poster 2—White Miik Bread—Shows 
a loaf of bread and gives the nu- 
tritive values of a 1%-lb. loaf in 
terms of ounces of fat, protein, car- 
bohydrates and m-lk solids. 

A health play “Marketing for 
Health,” is also ready. It may be 
used for children from 4th to 8th 
grades. 





DEPARTMENT OF NUTRITIONAL EDUCATION, 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING 

1135 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me copies of Poster No. 1; 

Copies of Pamphlets 
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179. “Nurses’ Handbook of Recipes 
for Oranges and Lemons.” Recipes, 
tested and compiled by experts in con 
venient notebook form, for beverages, 
salads, desserts, and quantity recipes. 
Caloric content for each noted. Lim- 
ited quantities distributed to nurses’ 
classes only. 

187. “‘Down East’ Recipes.” Recipes 
for North Atlantic and Maine Coast fish 
products and some other high quality 
canned products of New England spe. 
cialties. Colored illustrations suggest 
the most attractive ways of serving 
these dishes at the table. 


198. “50 Prize Winning Recipes for 
Bran.” Booklet telling how one may 
enjoy bran three times a day. 


200. “Care of the Child’s Food in 
the Home.” Authoritative discussion 
of importance on refrigeration showins 
growth of bacteria when proper care is 
lacking. By Dr. Mary E. Pennington. 

215. “Teacher’s Outline for a Dno- 
mestic Science Course.” A series of in- 
teresting bulletins with lesson plans. 

216. “Tempting Recipes.” Booklet 
containing recipes for biscuits, muffins, 
doughnuts, cakes, cookies, pies, pudding 
sauces, frostings, and candies. 

220. “Dietetic Bulletins.” Another 
series of leaflets, featuring each recipe 
with its value in calories and grams. 
For nurses and nurses’ classes. 

222. “A Real New England Treat.” 
Pamphlet containing recipes on break- 
fast and luncheon dishes, tea and lun- 
cheon sandwiches, dinner dishes and 
desserts with colored illustration of 
prepared dishes, based upon a delicious 
canned brown bread. 


231. “Cane Secrets.” A_ thirty-six 
page booklet containing a variety of 
cake recipes with tempting colored il- 


lustrations. 10c each; 5c each so!d in 
quantity to students. 
234. “The Story of California Or- 


anges and Lemons.” Illustrated thirty- 
page booklet including early history of 
the California Citrus Industry. 


238. “The Romance of Baking Pow- 
der.’ Pamphlet giving a good insiglit 


into the evolution of baking powder, 
with its value in calories and grams. 


239. “Evolution in Baking Powder.” 
Leaflet telling the function which bak- 
ing powder performs. 

246. “Smoothtop Cookery with Gas, 
the Modern Fuel.” A helpful and at- 
tractively illustrated booklet. Among 
the many chapters are titles such as the 
following: Menus for a Month anil 
Work Plans for a Week; Do You Cook 
Your Cereals Long Enough? Tie 
Healthful Way of Cooking Vegetable-; 
Time-Saving Desserts; Do You Have 
Good Luck With Your Baking? It alse 
contains many recipes, 

247. 
Ware.” 


“Aluminum and Aluminum 
Pooklet containing a review of 
the latest scientific researches into the 
nature and uses of aluminum and the 
characteristics of alumnium cooking 
utensils, Aluminum Wares Associa- 


tion, Publicity Division, 844 Rush St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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“Tike having fresh coconut 


always on hand” + + 


say cookery experts of this new 
tresh-canned coconut 
Ff 


HE very next coconut dish 

you make, don’t fail to try 
Baker’s Canned Coconut, South- 
ern-Style. 


You can hardly believe the 
difference it makes. It isn’t a bit 
like dried coconut. In moist 
tenderness, in rich flavor it is 
exactly like the fresh coconut 
that you grate yourself. 


Cocoroons:—Beat 2 egg whites 
with % teaspoon salt until stiff. 
Whisk in 1 cup sugar, 2 table- | 
spoons at a time. Add slowly { 
2 cups cornflakes, then 1 cup 

| Baker’s Canned Coconut, South- 

Y% teaspoon flav- 
oring, Drop from teaspoon onto 
waxed paper on greased pan and j 
bake 10 to 12 minutes in moder- 

ate oven. 


The old familiar adh 


kind, too 
Baker’s Premium Shred 
Coconut is made from the Be 


y, 


meat of specially selected ¢ 4 
coconuts—sugar cured, It . — 
is daintily and finely cut, 


caretully prepared = and 
packed in double wrap 
pings of waxed paper, en- 
suring freshness. . 
oe 
9 


BAKER 


(Canned 


COCONUT 


Southern Style 


Allh 


want to 
coconut. 


it. 


* 


REE—to teachers 

ome economics teachers will 
know this new moist 
We want you to try 


And so we’re offering you 


a sufficient supply for a class les- 


son—tbsolutely free. 
send in the coupon below, 


and 
and 
once. 





I 
in 
it 


and 


? Franklin Baker Co., 


Fill out 


you'll get your supply at 






Coconut Butterscotch Pie 

Mrs. Della Thompson Lutes, 
Housekeeping Editor of Mod 
ern Priscilla and Director of 
the Priscilla Proving Plant, 
makes this delicious butter 
scotch pie with the new fresh 
canned coconut, 


Dept. 1-3, 7 
| Hoboken, N. J. “ 
Name 

Schoo} 

Address 

Number of students 11 Domestic 
Science Laboratory Courses 

In connection with what labora 


tory lesson do you plan to use 





the coconut? 
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fins with all 
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flavor 
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Domestic Science 


Experts say : ; 


“Cream of Tartar 
Baking Powder 
is the best” - - 


EPRESENTATIVE Domestic 
Science Teachers in all parts 
of the country were recently asked, 
“Which type of baking powder do 
you use and prefer?” 4270 answered 
unhesitatingly, “Cream of Tartar.” 
And many of them gave their 
reasons. “Always good results”— 
they said—* No bitter taste’”—"“No 
harmful results or residue”—‘ ‘Good 
quality—healthful product.” 





Royal, of course, is the cream of 
tartar baking powder. It is made 
with pure cream of tartar, a natural 
product of ripe grapes, imported for 
Royal for 50 years from Southern 
Europe. 

Royal always leavens perfectly— 
makes your cakes and biscuits deli- 
cate and light. And it leaves no 
bitter taste. 





The Cream of Tartar 

Baking Powder. Con- 

tains no alum. Leaves 
no bitter taste 
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Corn Sugar in Food Preparation 





By Rosa Belle Doane—Hilda M. Croll and 
Natalie K. Fitch 





Editor's Note—While the following 
paper is more technical in nature than 
our average material, it seemed worth 
while to offer our readers a story of 
this project, dealing as it does with 
such a practical point in the teaching 
of food preparation. 








iy HIS study was undertaken to dis- 

cover some of the principles under- 
‘ving the successful use of corn sugar 
in food preparation. Corn sugar or 
glucose, manufactured from corn- 
starch, is a fine white granular pro- 
luct, standing between granulated and 
powdered sugar in fineness. A com- 
parative study of weights, measures, 
and sweetness of the sugars has shown 
‘hat corn sugar is slightly over four- 
“fths as heavy as cane sugar, that 
there are approximately two and three- 
fourths cups of corn sugar in a pound, 
as compared with two and one-third 
cups of cane sugar, and that corn 


| sugar is about two-thirds as sweet as 


an equal volume of cane sugar an@ 
three-fourths as sweet as an equal 
weight of this sugar. These findings 
agree closely with those of other in- 
vestigators.* 

The general procedure of this in- 
vestigation was to compare products 
in which cane sugar was used with 
those in which the sugar was replaced 
entirely, or in part, by corn sugar, 
the substitution being based on the 
relative sweetness of the two sugars. 
Considering sweetness and general 
desirability, the most satisfactory sub- 
stitution resulted when one volume of 
cane sugar was replaced by one and 
one-half volumes of corn sugar; in 
other words, in place of one cup of 
cane. sugar called for in standard re- 
cipes, it was necessary to use one and 
one-half cups of corn sugar. This in- 
creased volume of corn sugar was 
uced both in partial and complete sub- 
stitution. On the whole, the more 
complete the substitution, the greater 
was the difficulty encountered, and 
the greater the need for modifications 
in the recipes. Cakes made accord- 
ing to standard recipes in which only 
corn sugar was used were inferior in 
texture, color and flavor. These cakes 
were moist and heavy, and tended 
to remain moist longer than the cakes 
made with cane sugar. This may 
possibly be explained by the _ pre- 


*Editorial, J. Am, Med, Assn., 1926, 
Ixxxvi, 628. 

Biester, A., Wood, M. W., Wahlin, 
Cc. S.. Am. J. Physiol., 1925, Ixviii, 387. 

Editorial, J. Am. Med. Assn., 1925, 
Ixxxv, 977. ; 

Editorial. Hygeia, 1926, iv, 223. 

(Iowa Extension Serv.ce, Ames), 
Home Economics Bul., 92, 1926. 


sence of a larger amount of sugar, or 
by the fact that various samples of 
corn sugar were shown to have a 
moisture content of 6.0 to 8.5 per cent, 
as compared with 0.91 per cent for 
cane sugar. Improvement in texture 
was secured in some cases by the ad- 
dition of slightly more flour than that 
employed in the standard recipes. 
During the baking of corn sugar cakes 
a brown color was developed through- 
out the products and in some cases 
a bitter and penetrating flavor was 
noted. These effects may be attributed 
to the fact that corn sugar begins 
to caramelize at a lower temperature 
than cane sugar. They may be ob- 
viated in part by baking the cakes at 
a lower temperature than is custom- 
ary with cane sugar cakes; in some 
cases improvement resulted on sub- 
stituting sour milk (without baking 
soda) for the sweet milk; finally, the 
undesirable color and flavor could be 
masked by the addition of small a- 
mounts of spices, chocolate, raisins or 
nuts. In some products, such as muf- 
fins and waffles, in which the develop- 
ment of a brown crust is desirable, 
this tendency towards browning may 
be of advantage. All of these un- 
desirable qualities of corn sugar cakes 
were lessened when partial substitu- 
tion of corn sugar for cane sugar was 
employed. In butter cakes satisfactory 
products were obtained when one-half 
of the volume of cane sugar called 
for was replaced by corn sugar, in 
sponge and angel cakes when only 
one-fourth of the cane sugar was so 
replaced. 

The effect of complete substitution 
with corn sugar in the preparation of 
certain candies was undesirable, since 
in the case of fondant and fudge the 
time of beating was unduly prolong- 
ed, and the products were hard, crum- 
bly and waxy, and could not be mould- 
ed. Caramels did not harden, brittles 
were tough, and on standing the 
color of fudge faded. To obviate 
these difficulties, partial substitution 
of corn sugar for cane sugar was 
tried, the best prorortion being se- 
cured when one-tenth of the volume 
of cane sugar called for was replaced 
by corn sugar. 

The results of a few experiments 
performed indicated that complete 
substitution with corn sugar may be 
made in jellies and preserved fruits. 
It was not possible in the duration of 
this study to test the keeping qualities 
of these products. Tesirable results 
were also obtained with entire use of 
corn sugar in yeast and quick breads, 
cookies and doughnuts, custard and 
eornstere) puddings, ice creams, 
stewed fruits and whips, fresh fruits, 
cereals and beverages. 
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Throughout this investigation the 
dishes in which corn sugar was used 
were not considered identical in quali- 
ty with those employing cane sugar, 
since it Was A:ways possible to dis- 
tinguish the product containing corn 
sugar. In addition to further study 
of the use of corn sugar in food pre- 
paration, investigation should _ be 
made of its physiological effect. Be- 
cause of the necessity for using one 
and one-half times as much corn sugar 
as cane sugar, to obtain approximate- 
ly the same degree of sweetness, an 
extensive use of corn sugar in food 
preparetion might pozsibly lead to an 
undesirable increase in the amount of 
sugar in the diet. 

The economic aspects of this pro- 
blem are not least in importance. Tak- 
ing into consideration differences in 
weight, measure, degree of sweetness, 
and desirability, it has been found, 
by calculations based on _ current 
quotations in the local market, that 
the amount of corn sugar needed to 
replace cane sugar in food prepara- 
tion is of practically the same cost. 
On the other hand, if in the future 
the demand for sugar were satisfied 
to a greater extent by corn sugar, the 
market prices of both cane and corn 
sugars would undoubtedly be affected. 

Grateful acknowledgment is extend- 
ed to the Corn Products Refining 
Company, Chicago, Illinois, and to the 
Clinton Corn Syrup Refining Com- 


pany, Clinton, lowa, for the corn 
sugar used in this investigation. 
Thanks are due to Professor Ruth 
A. Wardall for helpful suggestions 
and criticism throughout the course 


of this study. Assistance was render- 
ed by other members of the staff in 
the Department of Home Economies 
and Beulah Becker and Mildred 
Weaver, students in the department. 





A Health Experiment in Harlem 


By Mary Swartz Rose and Grace Reeve-* 





Editor's Note—There is a _ double 
pleasure in presenting the following 
paper: First, it is by distinguished edu- 
cators and of constructive value for 
teachers; second, it gives readers of 
FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION op- 
portunity to become acquainted with 
“The John Hancock News,” house or- 
gan, so to speak, of Public School 157, 
327 St. Nicholas Avenue, New York 
City. 





tines first of last October a group of 

young women from Teachers Col- 
lege began a series of Friday morning 
health lessons in Miss Goodhart’s fifth 
grade room. 

The very first question was, “What 
is health and why do we need it?” 
The world series of baseball games was 








keing conciuded, the football season 
was opening, tennis tournaments were 
being held almost daily, and Gertrude 
Ederle had made her famous swim 
across the English Channel. ‘What 
must these people do in order to win?” 
“Practice.” “And what must. they 
practice to get?” It was decided that 
they needed to be fleet of foot, able to 
stand hard blows, to have a steady eye 
and good courage, as well as what one 
boy described as ‘a long breath’’ 
good wind. 

This led to a consideration of what 
the boys and girls want to be when 
they grow up and what qualities these 
various callings would demand. Each 
boy and girl wrote his own answer and 
if possible illustrated it with a picture 
*Reprinted from “The John Hancock 
News.” 
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DO YOU USE || 
| The Commercial Material | 
furnished by food and allied manu- 
facturers to their fullest possibili- 


In each issue you will find mate- 
rial listed. In the February issue 
| ras a very completely revised list 
| of this material that is available. 
If you will go over this carefully 
and request of us the booklets 
which you have not already re- 
ceived, you will have many teach- 
ing helps that will make many in- 
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Every Teacher 
Should Have This 
New Food Catalog 


requiring dietary treatment. Quantitative ana- 
lysis of foods enables you to advise diets with 
fine accuracy. Variety and suggestive recipes 
permit making welcome changes. Written in non- 
technical text that your patient will understand. 
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of whatever he wished to be. The gir! 
who aimed at becoming a dressmaker 
wrote: “Good eyesight, nimble fingers, 
ability to sit at work a.long time.” 
The prospective nurse thought of 
“good feet” and “steady nerves’; the 
mechanic of ‘“‘quick thinking, courage 
and strong muscles.” The best of these 
papers were made into a poster for the 
class room wall. 

From thinking about these things it 
was decided that boys and girls might 
find it worth while to study how to be 
healthy, and that one of the things 
needed for health is food. 

“Does food make much difference in 
our lives?” asked the teacher. She 
suggested that the answer might be 
found in a book. “Food Facts for 
Every Day,” by F. E. Winchell, and 
passed copies around the class. The 
children read this aloud, “Dogs were 
used in an experiment in animal feed- 
ing. Scientists had found out what 
foods were best for growing puppies 
and wanted to show other people in 
the best way possible. They fed half 
the puppies of one litter with great 
care, giving them the best foods for 
dogs of their age and size. The other 
dogs had all they wanted to eat, but 
not the best kind of food for growing 
puppies. The same kind of tests were 
made on chickens. They were hatched 
at one time from eggs laid by the same 
hen. One chick was fed in a way that 
would make him grow strong and vig- 
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food, but food of a different kind and 
he did not grow. The same thing hap- 
pened to two pigs. It would be cruel, 
indeed, to feed animals so carelessly 
that they would be unhealthy as these 
underfed chickens and pigs were. Poor 
feeding in these cases was not, how- 
ever, the result of carelessness, but a 
necessary experiment in animal feed- 
ing. After the experiment was over, 
the underfed animals were brought up 
to weight by being fed properly. All 
such tests are necessary to discover 
facts about food and then to teach 
these facts to other people.’’ 

“What did the book call this?” “An 
experiment.” “What did the people 
want to find out?” “How to make the 
best kind of a dog.” “An experiment 
is trying to find out about something. 
We of the fifth grade are going to 
have an experiment to find out some- 
thing about food.’ 

Three roomy, round, wire cages fit- 
ted with cups for food and water were 
provided for this experiment. In each 
were two young rats, a “girl” and a 
“boy,” just four weeks old. They 
were no longer babies but able to eat 
what they chose. One cage was called 
the “Health Cage.” The rats in this 
were to have the very best food—milk 
in plenty, and as much whole wheat 
bread as they could eat. Another 
cage was set aside for “Mr. and Mrs. 
Won’t Try.” These rats said, “I don’t 
care what anybody says, I am going 
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fee to drink and white bread with it. 
So that is what they had in this ex- 
periment. The third cage contained 
“Mr. and Mrs. Will Try.” They had 
heard’ a little bit about food making 
a difference in the way you grow, but 
they didn’t take pains to find out what 
would be best. They liked white bread 
and coffee, but they said they would 
try adding a few vegetables. So the 
“Will Trys” had, in addition to white 
bread and coffee, just a little each of 
three vegetables. 

“How shall we know a healthy rat?” 
asked the teacher. “It will have nice 
fur, bright eyes, a pink tail, pink ears 


and feet.” “Can you think whether 


some of these things could be said of 
boys and girls?” “They will have 
bright eyes, glossy hair, pink gums 
and finger nails, and a clean, clear 
tongue.” 

Week by week the changes in the 
three cages were studied. At the end 
of eight weeks this is how they stood: 

The Health Cage rats had gained 
287 grams and had the signs of heal- 
thy rats. 

The “Will Trys” had gained only 83 
grams and their fur was rather rough. 

The “Won’t Trys” had gained only 
74 grams and they were miserable. 
They had lost great patches of fur and 
were so sick that everybody wanted to 
do something for them. 

So the class decided that the “Will 
Trys” and the “Won’t Trys” ought to 





orous. The other had just as much to eat what I like.” They liked cof- 
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For Your Convenience 


Our first and uppermost thought in making 
Kraft Cheese is to make it good, then to make it 
convenient. And it is that idea that has trans- 
formed the huge, insanitary dise of cheese of un- 
certain quality into the wholesome goodness of 
Kraft Cheese in the tinfoil loaf or these convenient 
packages. 

Our Home Economics Department is waiting to 
serve you. Teachers and all others interested in 
cooking problems and dietetics are especially in- 
vited to communicate with this department for 
recipe suggestions and other literature. 


KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 
General Offices, Chicago 


KRAFT CHEESE 
































cA home project for 


COOKERY CLASSES 


M2DERN teaching methods encourage 

the use of home projects for coordinat- 
ing theory with practical experience. To 
make an individual pie in school is one 
thing, while to prepare a large pie for a fam- 
ily under actual home conditions is quite 
another matter. 


The home project in cookery gives the stu- 
dent an opportunity to learn to prepare 
food under conditions met with in the aver- 
ege home. At the same time it develops 
initiative and responsibility and helps to 
create a real sense of values. 


The Manual of Cookery, prepared by the 
Home Economics Department of The Proc- 
ter & Gamble Co., lends itself to this use. 
The directions for preparing foods are sim- 
ple and definite and the recipes are reliable. 


A copy will be sent free to any Home Eco- 
nomics teacher upon request. Fill in and 
mail us the coupon below. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, Dept. V-3, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Please send me a sample copy of the 
“Manual of Cookery” 


Name Address ........... ; 
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An Economical Food—High in 


Calorific Value and Vitamin Content 


The use of Nucoa as a spread for bread and in the 
preparation of cooked foods and sauces materially 
reduces the cost of special diets and properly 
balanced meals. 


Both institutions and households can use Nucoa un- 
sparingly, secure in the knowledge that calorific 
value and vitamin. content are actually increased 
while economy is being effected. 


Nucoa is as delicious and appetizing as it is health- 
ful. Jt contains no animal fats. Its rich flavor is 





derived from wholesome cocoanut, peanuts, milk 
and salt. ' 


Nucoa is always pure, always uniform, and is made 
under exacting conditions of sanitation. 


The Best Foods. [nc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Makers of 








For Cooking 


anda 


at the Table 


Served as dainty Nucoa Pats 






on the table with bread. Use Nucoa 
in the kitchen to prepare other faeads. 
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Double Action Insures 
Baking Success 


For three generations Calu- 
met Baking Powder has en- 
joyed steadily increasing sales. 
More and: more customers call 
for Calumet. Every day, Do- 
mestic Science teachers, house- 
wives, chefs and bakers decide 
for themselves that Calumet is 
the brand best suited for their 
use — dependable and whole- 
some, insuring their reputation 
of being ‘‘good cooks.’’ 


ALUMET 


The World’s Greatest 


Baking Powder 


With Calumet, a double act- 
ing baking powder, you do not 
have to use extra care and 


precaution. You may bake 
either in a hot or moderate 
oven with safety — you may 


move the food in the oven or 
open the door for inspection 
without fear of it falling. You 
may mix a pan of muffins or 
biscuits at night, put them in 
the ice chest and they are ready 
for the oven in the morning. 


Double-acting baking powder 
means a baking powder con- 
taining two leavening units: 
One unit begins to work when 
the dough is mixed, the other 
waits for the heat of the oven; 
then both work together — 


your guarantee against failure 
against 


waste. 
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A Health Experiment 


(Continued from Page 46) 


have the same food as the health cage. 

For while the rats had been showing 
what a difference food makes in 
growth, the children had found out 
that every boy and girl needs a quart 
of milk a day for the very best growth, 
and that if you cannot manage to get 
a quart you must get as much as you 
possibly can. 

When the poor “Won’t Trys” were 
given the good Health Cage diet, the 
way they grew fur was wonderful. The 
patches that were so bare on Friday 
had a lovely growth of tiny new hairs 
by Monday, and by the following Fri- 
day you scarcely could te!l where the 
bare patches had been and oh, how 
much bigger and happier they were! 

The ‘Will Trys’’ looked silkier and 
livelier, too. 

It was hard to believe they could 
gain so much in a week, but they haa 
a great deal of lost time to make up 
for. 

The last lesson was given before all 
the teachers. Mrs. Health gave every- 
bedy a surprise by bringing with her 
eight babies. Because their mother and 
father have had such a good diet, these 
babies are now expected to grow fast, 
and when they are old enough they 
will eat the Health Cage diet too and 
become fine, large, healthy animals, 
for the experiment has shown, how 
good whole wheat bread and milk are 
for growth. 

Three of the girls of this class made 
up a little play to tell the story of the 
experiment to the teachers of Public 
School 157. It ran like this: 

Mrs. Won’t Try: ‘‘Good morning 
Mrs. Will Try, won’t you go for a walk 
in the sunshine this fine morning?” 

Mrs. Will Try: “Oh, I would like to, 
Mrs. Won’t Try, but I feel to miser- 
able. I have a cold and’ a stomach 
ache and I really can’t go. Oh, here 
comes Mrs. Health.” 

Mrs. Will Try and Mrs. Won’t Try: 
“Good morning Mrs. Health, how are 
you today?” 

Mrs. Health (a fine, large girl): “Oh, 
I just feel fine. How are you?” 

Mrs. Will Try: “I don’t feel a bit 
well.” 

Mrs. Health. “What do you eat?” 

Mrs. Will Try: “Coffee and white 
bread mostly and a few vegetables.” 

Mrs. Health: “You must eat whole 
wheat bread and drink milk and eat 
cereals and fruit and _ vegetables.” 
(She turns to Mrs. Won’t Try, who is 
very tiny and thin). “And what are 
you eating that makes you so little?”’ 

Mrs. Won’t Try: “I like coffee and 
white bread best.” 

Mrs. Health: “That is why you are 
so skinny, won’t you try my diet?” 

Mrs. Won’t Try refuses and the first 
act is over. 

Three weeks elapse and there is an- 
other meeting of the three friends. 
Mrs. Will Try has acted on Mrs. 
Health’s suggestion and reports that 
she feels much better. On the strength 


of this Mrs. Won’t Try promises that 
she, too, will give the health diet a 
trial. Another three weeks elapse. 
Again the friends meet. This time 
Mrs. Health and Mrs. Will Try exclaim 
over Mrs. Wont Try’s changed appear- 
ance. She looks larger and stronger 
and has to admit that “food made the 
difference.” 

The boys and girls have also learned 
that something about measuring the 
amount of food they need and next 
term will find out more about different 
kinds of food. 


Editorial 


(Continued from Page 37) 
until it now includes the whole 
child rather than merely the 
physical child. This year, May 
lst coming on Sunday, leads up 
logically to that weak spot in 
the whole program of child 
nurture—consideration of che 
child’s spiritual needs. The 
churches of the country have 
been asked to examine into the 
contribution they can make to 
knowledge and training of the 
child in his spiritual aspect and 
to give to this task the same 
thoroughness which education- 
al and scientific groups have 
given to the physical and men- 
tal aspects. 

Pediatricians, educators, pub- 
lic health officials and spiritual 
leaders will meet with the great 
lay organizations to pool their 
knowledge and experience and 
try to determine how to bridge 
the gap between _ scientific 
knowledge and research and its 
application to the life of the 
child. Out of such a common 
council of those who are con- 
cerned with the problems af- 
fecting the child should flow 
back into our national life a 
great stimulus to fresh endea- 
vor and a welding of forces to 
insure those rights which Mr. 
Hoover describes in the new 
Child’s Bill of Rights. 

Through such careful and 
unified building shall the chal- 
lenge of youth of today be an- 
answered in the new genera- 
tion. 





The Peptomist” 


(Continued from Page 39) 
next Friday by our club, to get mo- 
ney to pay for the basket ball uni- 
forms, and shrubbery and flowers for 
the cottage; a dinner for the county 
school board; a play to be given, and in 
conjunction with the agriculture stu- 
dents under Prof. W. H. Starnes to en- 
tertain with a “Father and Son” and 
“Mother and Daughter” banquet. 

The members of the class will re- 
ceive their rings and pins soon. 

We girls take turns in caring for 
the cottage, thus getting practical ex- 
rerience in housekeeping. 

ICIE MAE COLLINS. 
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